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out the interests of the Catholics (see
THIRTY YEARS' WAR).

Leopold I, the grandson of Ferdinand,
who came to the throne in 1657, proved to be
a most despotic ruler, and under his tyranny
Hungary revolted. With the aid of the
Turks, this revolt bade fair to he successful,
and the Turks had actually advanced to
Vienna and begun a siege, when John So-
bieski came to the aid of the city and de-
feated the besieging army. Leopold was able
by 1687 to compel the Hungarians to recog-
nize their country as part of the hereditary
possessions of Austria. It was during the
reign of Leopold that the question as to the
succession to the Spanish throne arose, cul-
minating in the War of the Spanish Succes-
sion (see SUCCESSION WARS, subhead War of
the Spanish Succession). Joseph I suc-
ceeded to the imperial throne during this war
and, dying before its close, was followed by
Charles VI. By the Peace of Utrecht in
1713 Austria came into possession of the
Spanish Netherlands, Milan, Naples and
Sardinia, but some years later, after the War
of the Polish Succession, lost much of this ter-
ritory.

Charles VI had no sons, but by the Prag-
matic Sanction he attempted to secure the
throne to his daughter, Maria Theresa. The
attempts of the other powers to curtail the
possessions of Maria Theresa after her ac-
cession to the throne, resulted in the War of
the Austrian succession (see CHARLES VI;
MARIA THERESA; SUCCESSION WARS, sub-
head War of the Austrian Succession). Dur-
ing the War of the Austrian Succession, the
Emperor Charles VII died, and Francis, the
husband of Maria Theresa, was chosen em-
peror as Francis I. The Seven Years' War,
into which Austria was plunged for the sake
of regaining Silesia, brought no advantages
(see SEVEN YEARS' WAR). When Francis I
died in 1765, his son, Joseph II, was made
joint ruler with his mother. His reign was
largely taken up with attempted reforms,
which, however, met with determined resist-
ance throughout his dominions and were the
cause of revolts.

Leopold II succeeded Joseph, and he was
on the throne when the French Revolution
broke out. He died before his plans for a
resistance to the radical republicanism in
France could be fully matured, but his son,
Francis, who came to the throne in 1792,
carried out his father's projects, In the war

with France in Italy, Austria lost some of
her Italian possessions, but gained Venice. In
1804 Francis took the title of Hereditary Em-
peror of Austria, and two years later, on the
founding of the Confederation of the Rhine,,
he renounced the title of Holy Roman Em-
peror. Austria suffered much in the Napo-
leonic campaign of 1809, but in the following
year, through the marriage of Napoleon with
Maria Louisa, daughter of Francis, was won
to an alliance with Napoleon. This lasted
but a short time, and Austria had a part in
all of the last campaigns against France, and
received at the settlement in the Congress of
Vienna much of its old territory which had
been taken by Napoleon.
From 1815 to 1848 Austria, although it
no longer could claim the nominal authority
which had been the country's as head of the
Holy Roman Empire, exercised a strong in-
fluence in Germany as president of the Ger-
man Diet, and was largely concerned in all
the movements of Europe through the policy
of Metternieh and the Holy Alliance (see
METTERHICH, Clemens Wenzel). Its policy
was consistently reactionary, and it steadily
combated all tendencies towards national feel-
ing in Germany. In 1848, however, when the
revolutionary spirit was rife in Europe, Aus-
tria found itself called on to subdue revolts
on every side. A popular uprising took place
in Vienna; Metternieh was forced to resign,
and the government was compelled to admit
a free press and the right of citizens to bear
arms. In Italy, too, occurred revolts, and
the Austrians were driven out of Venice,
where their rule had long been felt to be
unendurably irksome.
The most serious difficulty, however, was
found in Hungary, where the rebellion was
put down only after the abdication of Em-
peror Ferdinand in favor of his nephew,
Francis Joseph, and the formation of an alli-
ance with Russia. A more vigorous policy
was now pursued, and the movement in
Venice was crushed in 1849. The emperor
found himself obliged to proclaim a consti-
tution in Austria, but he was strong enough
to make it a constitution of Ms own forma-
tion, with little of the liberal character which
had been demanded in the risings of the year
before.
Under Francis Joseph. Austria's next
move of great and lasting importance was the
attempt to suppress the growing national
feeling in Italy. Especially were these efforts